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was in the air. The fathers of the Constitution, all of
them good solid propertied men, thoroughly distrusted
it. To them, as to Queen Victoria in her letters,
"democratic" was synonymous with "revolutionary"
and there is a striking passage in one of Madison's
papers (Federalist, No. 10) in which he urges that
the more comprehensive the Union, the less are demo-
cratic excesses likely to infect it. With a direct refer-
ence to agitations hardly stilled, he wrote,, that "a rage
for paper money, for an abolition of debts, for an
equal division of property, or for any other improper
or wicked project, will be less apt to pei^ade the
whole body of the union than any particular member
of it," and the argument was bound to appeal to the
voters, aH of them at the rime men of property, to
whose approval the Constitution was referred.

Elaborate arrangements were devised to shelter a
Presidential election from the gusts of popular feel-
ing. It was intended that the President should be
chosen by the House of Representatives from a list
of candidates drawn up by the States. Each State was
to elect a body of electors equal in number to its repre-
sentation in both Houses and therefore never less than
three. These electors were to meet in their respective
States and decide on the names of two candidates;
and in order to prevent the electors from confronting
"Congress with twenty-six different names, each of
them borne by a distinguished person in the State
concerned, it was provided that of the two candidates
chosen "one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the
same State with themselves." If when the votes were